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THE DEMOBILIZATION OF LABOR IN WAR INDUS- 
TRIES AND IN MILITARY SERVICE 

ALBERT SHAW 
Editor, Eeview of Eeviews ; Vice-President, Academy of Political Science 

EVERYONE, within his own horizons, knows something 
of the displacements caused by the war. Only a few 
people, however, have had the opportunity to learn 
and comprehend the magnitude of the social and economic dis- 
placements in national aggregates. Modern war is not in the 
least like war of earlier periods. In the first place, the actual 
detachment of men from industry for direct military service 
has been far greater, in proportion to those found capable, 
than in any former combats at arms. In the second place, 
the industrial army required by the new character of war 
mechanisms has been vastly larger, in comparison, than at any 
former war period. It has required actual visualization, to- 
gether with some ability to use comparative statistics and some 
power of constructive imagination, to obtain any adequate un- 
derstanding of the economic transition produced by this war. 

Not only were more shells used in single days' fighting in 
the recent war than in whole years of previous warfare, but 
each one of these new shells was a marvelous mechanism, fitted 
with time fuses, loaded with high explosives by processes re- 
quiring the utmost delicacy and accuracy — far more elaborate, 
in short, than old-time projectiles. The shell case itself was 
a product of steel forging and machine tooling that required 
in the shops of America, Great Britain, France and Italy the 
service of many hundreds of thousands of workers. The high 
explosives were made in separate factories, vast in extent, em- 
ploying scores of thousands of workers, applying the knowl- 
edge and demanding the supervision of great numbers of 
chemists. As the war developed, it became necessary to use 
gas shells, and to create establishments of great extent for 
the making of the explosive mixture popularly called " mustard 
gas," and other kinds of poisonous and deadly compounds. 
Not only was artillery used on a much larger scale than ever 
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before, but the types of guns used were more elaborate, and 
the manufacturing resources demanded by the ordnance de- 
partments involved also the employment of thousands of work- 
ers. The rivalry for control of the air resulted in vast de- 
velopments in the manufacture of airplanes. 

All these things are matters of everyday knowledge of which 
no reader of a newspaper could be ignorant. To have had 
the experience, however, of walking many miles through the 
shops of a single plant where thousands of workers were mak- 
ing shells, or producing cordite, or making aircraft engines, 
or supplying articles that entered into the building of ships, 
was to feel something of the reality that lay behind the ordin- 
ary information of the newspapers, and to make vital the 
necessary statistical data. 

Not less convincing as an experience was a visit to one great 
training camp after another in this country, to observe the 
drafted men pouring in by the thousands, and great army 
divisions moving out from time to time to the embarkation 
ports. Still more impressive was a visit abroad to see the 
landing of divisions at Liverpool or at Brest, and to find two 
millions of young Americans taken away from farm and office, 
from factory and school, fully militarized and forming a part 
of the greatest group of armies in the history of the world. 

Such an economic displacement as was represented by this 
presence of two million American soldiers in Europe had 
never been witnessed before. Furthermore, to see something 
of the Service of Supply, to know what it meant to create the 
materials, food, clothing, munitions, motor trucks, medical and 
hospital supplies, etc. — was to realize that behind the two 
millions of men in France, removed from normal American 
industry, it was necessary to employ the services of several 
times as many men and women here at home to maintain the 
armies. Not only that, but while we had two million soldiers 
to maintain abroad, we had an additional million and three- 
quarters of soldiers in our camps and training centers in this 
country, who also had to be supplied and supported by the 
industry of other millions who were doing war work that was 
quite as real and essential as the war work of the enlisted men. 

We are all aware that the complex economic mechanism of 
a country like ours is never in a state of entire stability, nor 
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has it at any time been regarded as a finished success by com- 
petent students of human society. We have always been 
" scrapping " parts of the mechanism, and introducing new 
things here and there throughout the great system. We have 
been trying for a long time to make the industrial relations 
of labor bear some favorable relation to our general theories 
of equality, and to our belief in the uplifting of all the people. 
We have tried to give educational opportunities to all the chil- 
dren, and to improve health administration and living condi- 
tions. We have tried to shorten the hours of labor; to estab- 
lish minimum wages in the interest of civilization; to temper 
all the processes of industry to the growing demands of an 
intelligent democracy. Nevertheless, although great changes 
had been wrought in a period of three or four decades, these 
had all been made with the economic machine as a whole run- 
ning regularly, and with no violence in readjustment unless of 
a very local or momentary sort. 

The war, however, revolutionized the economic mechanism. 
Furthermore, the stress of war put such intensity into the pro- 
cesses of revolutionary change, that the converting of the nor- 
mal economic mechanism into a war machine within a single 
year had more profound effects upon society than the changes 
of an entire century under ordinary conditions. 

We are here today to discuss the problems in theory and in 
practice that arise with the ending of the war, and the slowing 
down of the huge economic war machine. We now have to 
look at the army, not as a body of fighting men or as a great 
force of crusaders, but simply as a body of men taken away 
from economic production, supported since November n by 
the public treasury in comparative idleness, who are to be 
brought back from camp and field, soon to be garbed in civilian 
clothes, and expected to become a part of the economic or- 
ganization of a new period of peace. Simultaneously, we are 
witnessing the discharge of the still greater army of workers 
in the war industries; and these also are expected to be ab- 
sorbed by the labor demand of a normal industrial life. 

What has not been quite clear to most minds is this: The 
war machine, that was created out of the human forces and 
the capitalistic institutions of the country, cannot be re-con- 
verted into the old industrial system as we knew it before the 
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war. That system was " scrapped " to form the war mechan- 
ism. In its turn the war mechanism is being " scrapped " ; 
and we find it necessary to create a new economic life out of 
the factors and elements now available. It will bear many 
resemblances to the pre-war life, but it cannot be the same. 

The great industry of transportation, for example, comes 
into a new period with the certainty of co-operation. That is 
to say, steam railways, waterways, trolley systems and auto- 
mobile highways must all serve the general interest, without 
waste of labor or capital in undue competition, because no such 
waste can be afforded. 

It became necessary, in order to stimulate the process of 
converting the old economic life into the war machine, to pay 
very high money wages, and to advance also the average of 
real wages. We cannot go back to a period of low wages — a 
period in which human beings may be degraded by the grind 
of toil. The new economic machine must differ greatly there- 
fore from the old, because it must find a way to give labor 
better hours, larger pay and a far greater independence and 
consideration. 

Since the new period must be one essentially of co-operation, 
there must be far greater public supervision of the use and 
distribution of raw materials; of the supply and distribution 
of labor : of the relationships between capital and labor ; and 
of the methods by virtue of which sickness, unemployment, and 
old age can be made less terrifying, with safeguards of in- 
surance duly provided. 

In every country today, the landed domain is regarded as 
the greatest basic asset, next to the intelligence and skill of 
the people themselves. The new period must, through states- 
manship and legislation, provide for the proper improvement 
and settlement of our great areas of neglected lands. Secre- 
tary Lane of the Interior Department and other leaders have 
given this subject attention; while in England, France and 
elsewhere the best statesmanship is simultaneously at work 
upon projects which will wonderfully expand agricultural 
production, and give economic independence to many thous- 
ands of families. Returning soldiers can assist in the drain- 
ing and improvement of lands now unoccupied, and can be 
made comfortable and secure through joint action of national 
and state governments, with their own properly guided efforts. 
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We are to have this afternoon from Mr. Kent a discussion 
of this proposed new land development, as related to the re- 
turn of the soldier and the cessation of war industry. From 
Mr. Love we are to learn not only of the working of the War 
Risk and Soldiers' Insurance enterprise — a vast and noble 
project with which he has been identified — but also he is to tell 
us of the possibility of the extension of industrial insurance. 
From a study of insurance for the benefit of disabled soldiers, 
he has become an advocate of the extension of insurance to 
disabled industrial workers. We have found in the work of 
men like Mr. Love the two things now needed : first, the method 
by which to proceed, and, second, the leadership without which 
methods cannot well get beyond the stage of academic pre- 
sentation. 

Dr. Hamilton of the War Labor Policy Board, an authority 
in economics, is to discuss in a practical way the actual rela- 
tionship of army demobilization to the time-processes of the 
upbuilding of the new industrial life. It is as truly the busi- 
ness of the Government to care for the soldiers in the period 
of transition after the war as it was Government business in 
the highest sense to create the war machine and care for the 
soldiers while in uniform. The country should expect to pay 
the bills for the expensive process of getting out of war, quite 
as much as to pay the price of taking up arms. 

A special problem has arisen in the remarkable shifting of 
negro labor from the Southern states to meet a variety of 
demands throughout the North. The future of negro labor 
becomes a topic that deserves careful consideration, and it is 
to be presented by Mr. George E. Haynes, Director of Negro 
Economics in the United States Department of Labor. 

Thus, while we are to learn of the labor conditions of a race, 
and of the demobilization of soldiers, we are also to have a 
discussion by Mr. Nathan S. Smyth, Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral of the Government Employment Service, who will tell 
us of the relationship of that Government service to the move- 
ment of labor out of war industry and into normal occupations. 
It is a service of present usefulness, and of rapidly growing 
value, that the Government is rendering in its endeavor to 
bring together the job and the man, in a time of such unpre- 
cedented change. 
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Further, we are to hear from a distinguished orthopedic 
surgeon, Professor Freiburg, now in the military service at a 
great hospital in Washington. He is an authority upon our own 
methods, and those of the European countries, in the great work 
of restoring disabled soldiers not only to health, but to one 
kind or another of profitable employment in industry, regard- 
less of the nature of their disablement. 

I am in full sympathy with the movements and efforts which 
our competent speakers are to present in this timely conference. 
There will be great need and high opportunity for the intelli- 
gent direction of the work of transition from war industry to 
the newly balanced economic life. It is also, however, a com- 
forting thing to remember that while policies of profound 
value may now be adopted and made efficient, there still re- 
mains the sphere of personal initiative and of self -adjustment. 

A few weeks ago I was talking with the manager of an im- 
mense war plant in Great Britain, that employed many thous- 
ands of women in making shells and other forms of mechanical 
war industry. In reply to a question as to the future of these 
workers, he assured me that if the war were soon to end and 
these women were given a month's vacation, not more than 
twenty per cent of them all would come back to the factory for 
employment, although their wages were very high. Many 
of them were working because of the absence of husbands or 
brothers in the army. A great proportion of them would be 
re-absorbed in the preferred round of domestic duties. 

Thus, the greater part of the war-industry labor will find 
its own way to post-war employment. The American farms 
in every state and every county will call back large con- 
tingents of the soldiers discharged from oversea service or 
from American camps. Similarly, all kinds of civilian em- 
ployments will to some extent invite the returning soldiers. 

There will, however, be a large contingent which must have 
the most careful consideration by the Departments at Wash- 
ington and by Congress itself; otherwise there will be a suffi- 
cient percentage of unemployment to demoralize the economic 
life of the entire country. Too much stress cannot be given 
to several of the projects now under discussion. It is in un- 
usual times like the present that large reforms find their best 
chance of adoption. 
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I have been alluding to what I call the " war-machine " 
from the standpoint of its economic character. It lifted our 
national system of production and distribution from its place 
as mainly non-governmental, to a new place where it was es- 
sentially a unified government agency. Including the Naval 
forces and some special services, almost five million men were 
put in uniform under military discipline. The great basic 
industries using steel, copper and other metals, came under 
control of the Government's War Industries Board. Coal pro- 
duction and distribution became completely nationalized. 
Food production and distribution in large measure came under 
wartime government control. The vast transportation system, 
including the manufacture and use of automotive vehicles, be- 
came a direct servant of the nation's Government. 

These are some of the phases of the economic machine of 
war time, that replaced the pre-war organism of industrial life. 
Now, let us note that the five million men in uniform under 
military discipline became subject to standardized conditions. 
The best system that could be found was created for afford- 
ing them shelter, wholesome food, suitable clothing, proper 
shoes, and above all the compulsory oversight of medical and 
sanitary services, and the use of scientific hospital facilities. 
We are now " scrapping " the war machine on the military side, 
but we are almost certain to retain — in constructing the new 
post-war economic system — some of the principles of wartime 
economic service of supply. Large-scale production, direct 
distribution, co-operative medical and sanitary services, a cheap 
and available insurance system, economy in methods of serv- 
ing masses of men with ordinary supplies of food, clothing and 
the like — these things in some form are likely to be transferred 
from the war machine to the new peace machine. 

As respects the war industrial army (as distinguished from 
the strictly military forces) many plans more or less fully 
worked out will persist in the post-war period. Chief among 
these, perhaps, are the plans for adjusting disputes between 
employers and associated workers. Other things have to do 
with the now accepted view that high wages are a good in- 
vestment from every standpoint ; and that relatively short hours 
and perfect conditions for health and safety are no longer 
to be opposed or disputed. Experiments in model housing, 
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connected with shipyards and munition works have opened the 
eyes of all employers as well as the eyes of public authorities, 
to the now accepted view that every family in the country 
should be decently and comfortably housed. 

Finally we seem to be veering back to the doctrines of Louis 
Blanc and the reformers of seventy years ago, who held to the 
doctrine of " the right to work." This was regarded as a very 
dangerous and heretical proposal; and Louis Blanc's national 
workshops at the beginning of the second French Republic were 
soon discarded, with the beginning of the last Empire. But 
France and England stand today virtually on the doctrine 
that it is reasonable to see that every willing man should, 
through the supervision of a democratic government, be saved 
from the sorrows of pauperism and the anxieties of unem- 
ployment, if he be honest and loyal while eager and willing 
to work. 

This means, today, in the best governed modern countries, 
that government employment agencies will help to find work 
for demobilized soldiers, and for the discharged workers in 
war industries. It also means that, as a sound public policy, 
the Government will advance the money for necessary railroad 
improvements, waterways, harbors, and other public works; 
that states will use their credit for further highway improve- 
ments, and that municipal governments will, as a matter of 
sound practical policy, take up street improvements and any 
other necessary public work, so that in a period of sudden 
change from war to peace there may be an ample field of well- 
paid employment, ready for all willing men, who are waiting 
for the more permanent opportunities that will come when the 
new economic mechanism of our peace period is built and in 
full running order. 
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